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Helping Children Face War 


By DorotHy W. BARUCH 
Author You, Your Children and War 


“HELPING Children Face War” is one of the 

EDITORIAL outstanding addresses presented at the meeting 

NOTE of the Pacific Northwest Conference on Family 

Relations held in Seattle, Washington, March 

25-27, 1943. The Editors are happy to present to the members of the 

National Conference on Family Relations in this issue the high points of 

the general sessions and summaries of round tables. Particularly in- 

teresting is the story of the Conference by President Katharine White- 

side Taylor, an account that will be inspiring and of practical help in 
the effective planning of regional and state meetings. 


“How shall we help our children face the turmoil that 
is on us?” This question is like a white, bright pebble 
dropped into water. Circle on circle of concentric cur- 
rents spread out from it. In the center: the children. 
Very close: We, their parents. Next: The community. 
Farther out, but all-surrounding: a grim world at war. 

How can we help these children come through the war 
years, facing not only war, but the entirety of life, with 
real inner courage? How can we help them to move for- 
ward preserving faith and decency and tolerance? If we 


_ are to do these things, even to a small degree, we cannot 


ignore the spread of the concentric circles around them. 
Especially must we ourselves manage to face the war 
maintaining courage within, and decency and faith and 
tolerance. 

And yet, during war time such attributes are difficult 
to maintain. Fear gets in the way of facing the war with 
courage and faith. Hatred gets in the way of tolerance and 
decency. They are our two most dangerous enemies. 

Essentially, the question of helping children face the 
war boils down to one of helping them, and ourselves, to 
handle these mounting hatreds and fears within the frame- 
work of community and of a world-at-war. 

Certain items—fortunately non-rationed—are availa- 
ble to us. They are items which can help human beings of 
any age to live with more sanity. 

The first among them is affection. The person who feels 
loved, also feels supported. Faith and courage grow more 
readily. One feels less desolate. There is less reason to 
fear or hate. 

For the small child affection is communicated most 
vividly through close and loving physical contact. For 
the growing-up and grown-up person, affection still 
comes through such physical contacts; but it is also vividly 
communicated through glance and voice and smile, 
through response and through that subtle, lovely thing we 
call understanding. 

We need, all of us, to build greater lovingness and 


greater understandings in order to help us, and those who 
are close, to navigate with a greater degree of inner safety 
through the war. 

The second item that can help both children and adults 
to cope with the fears and hatreds that are natural and 
unavoidable during war is the feeling of belonging. Chil- 
dren “get” this best, again, through physical closeness. 
People of all ages continue to get it within the framework 
of relationships which include the element of personal 
warmth. Adults, and near-adults, get it, too, and get it 
vigorously and well, through participation. Taking part 
brings proof of having others with us. We feel the push 
and pull of brain and brawn joining in common endeavor 
beside us. We are part of something larger. And we no 
longer fear so greatly. Therefore, we no longer hate so 
greatly whatever symbolizes those who threaten. 

We need, all of us, to build ways to an increased sense 
of belonging in order to help ourselves, and those who are 
close, to navigate with a new measure of strength through 
the war. 

We need, in addition, to ease up on pressures wherever 
we may. War brings pressures. It brings frustrations and 
thwartings. We need to make special attempts, both for 
our children and ourselves, to even up the score. When 
pressure is piled onto pressure, the load often becomes too 
heavy without this being apparent. Many people suffer 
too intensely. They hate, with equal intensity, a world 
that causes such suffering. They become overburdened by 
fear lest further suffering descend. A world at war auto- 
matically makes life hard for us and for our children. We 
must not artificially make life still harder. We must take 
stock of the things we do—many times inadvertently— 
which make life more difficult. The little things we 
put on our children—the little demands which might 
be omitte? and which deal with non-essentials and 
which sometimes call for more than a child can comforta- 
bly deliver. The demands for perfection that we put on 
ourselves. After all, we too are human. Let’s not expect 
so much of ourselves that the contrast between fact and 
expectation makes us feel weak and afraid. 

Two more items that can help us during war have to do 
with releasing the pressure of those fears and hatreds 
which remain after we have seen to affection and belonging 
and the letting down of demands. We can never, during 
war, completely dispel fear and hatred. But we can help 
to reduce them to the point where they create less havoc. 
Fears can lessen as we talk about them. We've all had the 
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experience of, ostrich-like, burying our face under the cov- 
ers and shivering while an imagined burglar stalks in the 
dark. The mere fact of eyes not being able to see what is 
present makes the feared thing more terrifying. Opening 
eyes and viewing clearly what is present often shows that 
there is nothing to fear. When a fear lies within, talking 
about it is often the first step toward facing. it. Talking, 
somehow, also reduces the pressure and hurt. It can actu- 
ually release the strangle-hold that fear has on us. 

Children frequently play out their fears instead of talk- 
ing them out. A small Chinese boy, recently arrived in 
this country, became terrified whenever he heard the 
shriek of a siren or the drone of an overhead plane. He had 
lived in the midst of bombings and these sounds brought 
back the horror of his past experiences. Like many good 
American parents, his parents felt that the wisest way to 
handle the fear was to help him to forget the past. They 
decided never to allude to the tragic moments in his pres- 
ence, and to help him to think of other things. It was only, 
however, when he began to express his fear through play 
that it started to diminish—only as every block and stick 
and stone became an airplane which, zooming overhead, 
dropped its load of destruction on the earth below. 

Just as fear lessens when we express fear; so also does 
hatred lessen as we express hatred. Again, adults and 
near-adults reduce the load best through “talking it out”; 
whereas children ordinarily reduce it best by “playing it 
out.” Writing it out is another way; or getting it out 
through paints or clay or music, or through a thousand and 
one actions which a person inwardly suspects may be dis- 
turbing to others. 

“RRRRR. BBBrrrrummm. I’m shooting you dead. 
Dead as a dead fly. Dead as the spider I squashed into 
mush this morning.” This is the three-year-old’s common 
way. 

“I hate you, I hate you, I hate you,” may be a quite 
normal eight-year-old’s fashion. 

A string of profane words may be that of the most well- 
brought up lad of eleven. He expresses hostility by doing 
what he knows no one wants him to do. His swearing is 
one sort of weapon whereby he “strikes them dead.” 

With children, and with adults, in the therapeutic 
situation, sufficient release of hostility—plus continuing 
acceptance by another person—not only reduces the hos- 
tility, but permits positive feelings to come into being and 
to flourish. The same thing has been observed in everyday 
life. But this brings us to a dilemma. It is not, however, 
the only dilemma involved in the things we have been 
talking about. There are, in short, three. The first has to 
do with expressing fear. The second with expressing hos- 
tility. And the third with another item mentioned earlier 
—the matter of participation. 

It is difficult to let our children express fear. It is diffi- 
cult to talk freely about fear ourselves. Fear, in this cul- 


ture, has been thought of as something to be ashamed of. 
Fear and weakness are synonymous. Fear betrays mildew 
where flesh should be solid. Actually, we must realize, 
fear is absolutely, utterly, completely, irrevocably un- 
avoidable during war. Strength lies, not in denying its 
presence, but in facing it, and in acting on the principle 
that fear lessens as we talk about it. 

Even more difficult to accept is the fact that hatred too 
can decrease as we express it. Such an idea comes with 
shock to many of us. We have intellectually built up a 
high hatred of hatred. The person who hates is not merely 
weak; he is wicked. And so, facing hatred in either our- 
selves or our children becomes almost too hard a thing to 
bear. We desire todown and to hide it. But, downing and 
hiding really increase hostility. Even though its identity 
is denied, its pressure mounts. It breaks through in small 
petty ways—in sudden outbursts, in inexplicable an- 
tagonisms, in unreasoned dislikes. It breaks through in 
large, enmeshing ways—in discrimination and prejudice, 
in intolerance, and war. Hidden hatred, unadmitted, 
builds tension until some outlet is found. It lies ready to 
be mobilized by some leader who gives it a welcome chan- 
nel through which to flow. The hatreds that we permit to 
lie unadmitted in our children, today, may remain unad- 
mitted but ready to be mobilized tomorrow by some other 
Hitler into massed hostility of dimensions even supersed- 
ing that of our present time. We dare not take that chance. 
We must help our children to express what they feel and 
so to lessen its threat. 

All children do feel at least some hostility. All chil- 
dren, we are learning, are healthy in so doing. Such feeling 
is a natural protest to “being put upon,” to being asked 
to do what one would prefer not to do, to being hemmed 
in with musts and must-nots which make one feel uncom- 
fortable, strained beyond one’s capacity, or denied what 
one deeply desires. 

Children, if we let them, find many ways of getting hos- 
tility off their chests quite harmlessly. And of course it 
must be harmlessly. Otherwise guilt, for having inflicted 
a real hurt would prove overpowering and would bring in 
its wake intolerable fear and anxiety. 

A five-year-old lets out feelings of hostility by slyly 
hiding the cherished crayons of an older brother. 

Fifteen-year-old Dinah takes another way of letting out 
her madness. After her mother has called her in to see 
some company without first finding out that Dinah was 
in a sad state of curlers and dishevelment, Dinah leaves 
her a note. It reads: 

“Dear Mother: And to think of all those Child Study 
classes you've wasted your time on. I thought you were 
supposed to know something about children, including 
the difficult adolescent. What on earth did your friends 
think of me? You created intolerable embarrassment for 
me. Have you no sense? If you ever do that sort of thing 
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again, I'll enlist as a Red Cross nurse and go overseas with 
the army. I think you're a mean-faced nit-wit. I'm mad. 
Dinah™ 

Seven-year-old Robin expresses his feelings in a still 
different fashion. Dramatically: “We'll play the Germans. 
. . . Bang, bang, bang. They're shooting you. Bang! They 
dropped a bomb. Bang! They're blowing you up. They're 
blowing you way away.... The furthest they can. ... 
Way into maternity.” 

That positive feelings result when sufficient hostility 
has been vented is a fact that has been evidenced time 
after time. To cite a single instance: One small boy after 
going through months of dismembering and violently hat- 
ing a clay mother, suddenly one day announces that he is 
ready to have a new mother. Then gently, and with 
solicitude, he picks up and cuddles and pets the new fig- 
ure. This is the first positive act of love that the starved 
small boy has evidenced.? From there on, his positive feel- 
ings grow stronger. The negative ones are not entirely 
gone, but he has spilled sufficiently so that they no longer 
fill him so full that no space is available for love and ten- 
derness. 

We need to help our children—and ourselves—to ex- 
press such feelings straightforwardly. We should not, 
however, censor the form of expression for its beauty. 
Mere ugliness of design may be so integral a part of the 
feeling that changing to prettier form may make it a shade 
less sincere. No matter how ugly, any feeling is better 
when faced. Only through the frank facing of our own 
feelings can we manage to face war with diminished hatred 
and fear. 

The dilemma in relation to the necessity for increased 
belonging through participation is a problem of a different 
shape. It isa problem which involves most intensely the 
woman who hasa family. Here are jobs galore, plants beg- 
ging for women, shortages broadcast so that going to work 
and patriotism become one. The glamorous lure, “I'm 
helping to win the war.” Then the quick short drop. 
The newness, the noise, the interminable stretch of hour 
on hour, the too brief rush for lunch, the aching back, the 


1 Dorothy W. Baruch. You, Your Children and War. D. Appleton 
Century, 1942. 

2 Dorothy W. Baruch. Therapeutic Procedures as Part of the Edu- 
cative Process. Journal of Consulting Psychology, 4:5: 165-172 (1940). 


long, long standing. And at home: The back breaking over 
wash-tub and sink. The small, wearing annoyances: 
“What? I can’t get those slacks cleaned and delivered for 
two weeks?” ... “What, no round steak? But my hus- 
band hates sausage.” ... “John-eee, haven't I told you 
one million times that you can’t drop things into my bath- 
water, especially not kittens. ..." Drooping shoulders 
match drooping spirits. Humor is gone. And yet, women 
are needed. They are needed, desperately in some spots. 
But they are needed steadily on the job—not one week on, 
one week off, and the third week out. 

It is all too easy in our earnest desire to participate, to 
take on too much. It is also easy not to take on enough. 
Many of us become better parents with the increased 
sense of strength that participation gives us. We must, 
however, find jobs that are compatible with available 
time, energy and endurance. But, even the most thought- 
ful planning with total load in mind will not provide the 
entire answer. If some of the women with homes are to 
work steadily and well where they are needed, others will 
have to work behind the scenes for them. The participa- 
tion of many who cannot manage to work full-time is 
needed to help those who can. Marketing services must 
be furnished and household aid. Nursery schools are cry- 
ing for part-time volunteers to help the fulltimers. A 
neighborly lift can make downtown shopping suddenly 
possible. All of these kinds of community co-operativeness 
are sorely needed. They call for participation by many 
and of a sort too infrequently contemplated. It is a sort, 
however, that keeps faith alive by putting faith in the 
work that others are doing to the extent of supporting 
it by actually working for it. As we do this, they and 
their children will have become almost as important to us 
as ourselves and our own. We will have realized truly one 
ideal of American democracy—that a good life is impor- 
tant for all. 

Affection. Belonging with its fellow-participation. 
Curtailment of unnecessary hardships. Bringing fears and 
hatreds out into the open and unloading enough of them 
lest their weight drive us blindly into bitterness or terror. 
These are our leads, if we are to help our children—and 
ourselves—to face the ugliness of the days ahead, preserv- 
ing the courage and faith, the decency and the tolerance 
which we pray people may live by after this war has past. 
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EVERY homemaker wants to help win 
this war by doing her part on the home front. She knows 
that her family has three powerful war-winning tools— 
their money, labor and that intangible personal factor 
called morale. Formerly the only criterion the family used 
in deciding how to use these resources was: “How can we 
make our money, work and abilities contribute most to 
wholesome living and our long-time goals?” Now, two 
new criteria must be added: “How can we make our re- 
sources help win the war?” and “How use them to help 
safeguard the peace?” Answers to these questions are not 
always easy. Programs for civilians, aside from rationing, 
tend to be outlined only in general terms. Hence, a discus- 
sion of some of the situations in which families can serve— 
the “whats” and the “whys"—may help puzzled home- 
makers decide on their own “hows” for action. 

A family’s answer to the question “How much of this 
year's income shall we save?” will have far-reaching conse- 
quences both in 1943 and in postwar days. For the answers 
of approximately 35 million families can play an important 
role not only in war financing but in checking inflation, as 
well. Inflation, if it comes, will of course mean that more 
will be needed to buy the same goods and services; it will 
mean in the lower income groups the difference between 
an adequate living or only part of the necessities. 

The close relationship between family savings programs 
and inflation arises from the fact that the supplies of goods 
and services available for purchase in 1943 will have a 
money value (at present prices) less than the dollars fami- 
lies will have for living expenditures. The stock of goods 
and services cannot be increased; factories and labor have 
gone to war. However, families can put the brake on their 
outlays for living and use their “excess” income for invest- 
ment, such as war bonds and to pay off debts. By so doing, 
they will not only curb inflation but they will help safe- 
guard their own postwar living levels. Money on hand 
for buying new cars, and other consumer goods will help 
keep up full employment when factories stop filling war 
orders. Goods in postwar days will be better made than 
now, and give greater returns for dollars spent. 

This sacrifice of present wants to keep excess income 
out of the market and increase savings must be made, 
largely, by the upper-income half of the families, that is, 
those with incomes above $1'775 (according to the 1942 
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distribution). The majority of the lower-income families 
cannot save much. Their incomes, even though larger 
than before the war, may do little, if any, more than pro- 
vide a living that meets accepted standards of health and 
decency. 

The need for reduction of customary living levels by 
the more well-to-do families is masked by data for per 
capita consumption, such as average figures for food. 
When the meat situation was first discussed, for example, 
homemakers were told that supplies would provide about 
2} pounds a person, approximately the average for 1935- 
39. What was not made clear was that in prewar days 
many of the low-income families bought only about a 
pound a person—far less than the average—while many 
of those toward the top of the income scale used as much 
as § pounds. With more money to spend, the lower-in- 
come families have tried to improve their diets, buying 
more meat, milk and other foods. If they buy more and the 
total supply remains the same, the only possible adjust- 
ment is decreased purchases by the families formerly using 
amounts above the average. The following figures show 
the increased number of families now able to buy the nec- 
essaries and modest comforts of living: 


Family income level Distribution of families by income 
level in— 
1935-36 1941 1942 
All levels 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Under $500 17.0 8.7 5.7 
$500 to $1,000 29.5 atte 20.2 8.9 15.6 (tig 
$1,000 to $2,000 35.2 38.1 36.5 
$2,000 to more 18.3 33.0 42.2 


Source: “Effect of Increased National Income on Marketing Problems,” 
Philip M. Hauser. Domestic Commerce, Vol. 31, No. 10, pp. 15-17. 


To convince families that there is a potential shortage 
is difficult so long as shops are supplied. We are more in- 
fluenced by what we see on the shelves than by statistics. 
Furthermore, homemakers must see the need for changing 
their prewar criteria for buying. “What my family likes 
and is used to having” has sent many a homemaker scurry- 
ing to buy meat and butter in quantities at near prewar 
amounts. If, instead, the guiding slogans had been “what 
can every family have with existing supplies” and “what 
can we save for war bonds,” there would have been fewer 
occasions for shopkeepers to call policemen to keep order 
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among the women around food counters. 

Rising prices present to all families a problem in finan- 
cial management. As of February fifteenth 1943 the cost 
of living was 21 per cent above the average for 1935-39. 
That is, at prevailing prices a family would have to spend 
$1.21 for every dollar spent in prewar days. In some 
areas, the rise is even greater—26 per cent, for example, in 
Seattle. We cannot expect the increase to stop here. 
Some adjustments in price ceilings must be made in order 
to cover production costs and bring goods to market; 
hence a gradual price rise—} per cent a month, or more— 
seems inevitable. 

Food costs have risen more than other living costs. For 
the country as a whole, as of February 15, 1943, they were 
34 per cent above the average for 1935-39. Some items had 
increased more than others. Fresh vegetables were 53 
per cent higher than in prewar days; eggs, 44 percent; 
sugar, 2'7 per cent; and cereals only 7 per cent. Careful 
choice of foods, therefore, can help to keep the grocery and 
meat bills down; but one cannot live on cereals alone. A 
Seattle family with two active children that spent about 
$440 for adequate, but very simple meals in 1938 would 
have to spend $675 for comparable meals today. The fol- 
lowing figures may help families plan their food budgets: 

Average weekly cost of food for 


families of— 
Diet plan Husband and wife Husband, wife, 
sale two school-age 
children 
Low-cost meals, wholesome but $ 5.00-$ 6.00 $ 9.70-$11.50 
limited in variety 


Moderatecost meals, with a 
wider margin of nutritional 


safety 8.25- 9.10 16.00- 117.60 
Liberal-cost meals, more attrac- 
tive than at lower costs 10.35- 11.30 19.80- 21.60 


(These figures, provided by the Bureau of Home Economics, are based 
upon average prices for the country as a whole, December 15, 1942) 


Some home-makers, skilled in meal-planning, in buying 
and in cooking can feed their families for amounts less 
than these. But others, working in industry and therefore 
unable to spend much time in hunting bargains or in pre- 
paring meals, may have to spend more. 

Seeing the shortages of many foods in our markets, 
women are asking: Will the nation’s supplies be large 
enough to provide adequate diets? The answer depends 
upon what our farms produce. Food production in the 
year 1942 was record-breaking, 28 per cent above the aver- 
age for 1935-39. The most optimistic can scarcely hope 
for much increase over °42, even with favorable weather, 
because of shortages of equipment, fertilizer and trained 
farm laborers. Approximately one-fourth of what we pro- 
duce must go to our armed forces and our allies; hence the 
supplies for the civilians may be no more than prewar av- 
erage. 

What kind of diets, nutritionally speaking, will this 


prewar average food supply provide? In 1935-36 about 
one-third of the nation’s families had diets that would be 
graded poor, according to our nutrition yardstick; some- 
what more than one-third, diets that were only fair; and 
fewer than one-fourth, diets that were fully adequate, 
with a margin of safety. Most of the families that were ill 
fed had incomes too small to provide the necessities of life. 
Now, in 1943, with more money many are able to buy ade- 
quate food; but their increased purchases must be matched 
by decreased purchases of families at the liberal-meal level 
(as was seen above). 

A careful estimate of the nutritional value of the total 
anticipated supplies—what they will provide by way of 
calories, protein, minerals and vitamins— indicates the 
likelihood of some shortage of two vitamins, riboflavin and 
niacin, and only borderline supplies of a third, thiamine, 
and of calcium. The government is urging farmers to 
produce the foods supplying the most nutrients at the 
lowest cost (i.e. with minimum demands upon land, labor, 
fertilizer etc.). Reinforcements of foods through addition 
of vitamins, as is being done with bread, may help the 
situation. 

Families can contribute in several ways to the solution 
of the nation’s food problems. Men and women, high- 
school boys and girls can join the Crop Corps (which 
must have about 3,500,000 members). Victory gardens are 
another way of helping. The home-front army is asked to 
plant 18 million such gardens—somewhat better than at 
the rate of one for every alternate family. 

Every family that plants a garden should, as a patriotic 
duty, see that it contributes its utmost to the food sup- 
ply. There should be no change of heart, no permitting 
the garden to become choked with weeds because other 
activities are less hard on the muscles. Fertilizer and seeds 
are too scarce to be wasted! Nutritional needs and the 
possibilities of canning and drying should determine what 
your garden grows, Tomatoes give you more, nutrition- 
ally, than cucumbers; and some of the tomato crop can be 
put up for winter. Remember that canned foods for civil- 
ians will continue to be scarce; only about half the supply 
we had for the *42-43 winter will be available for '43-44. 

Home canning therefore will be: very important this 
summer and fall. The War Production Board has ar- 
ranged for supplying sufficient jars and tops for a large- 
scale program. Unfortunately, production of enough pres- 
sure cookers to meet needs is impossible. Hence, organiza- 
tion of canning centers where available equipment can be 
shared and the unskilled can be taught is highly desirable. 
Home economists—school teachers, extension workers, 
and trained high school and college girls—will do effective 
home-front service in such centers, or by teaching small 
groups of women in their homes. 

Another way of helping to meet the food shortage is to 
stretch supplies. This means careful meal planning so that 
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nutrients are not wasted. “A practical nutritionist in 
every home™ should be a wartime goal. Meals should be 
planned for a week at a time to make the best possible use 
of foods in market, ration books and money. 

Labor, as well as money, is needed for winning this war. 
We are taking young men from the labor force for the 
army. Millions of women, therefore, are needed for war 
industries, for supplying civilian needs, and for farm work. 
At the time of the 1940 census, 11,500,000 women were 
gainfully employed. In May 1943, the number had risen 
to approximately 15,900,000; but it is estimated that 
there may be 18,000,000 by the close of the year. Many 
of these additional workers must be drawn from home- 
makers aged 18 to 45. Older women can take over some of 
the civilian jobs but they lack the vigor for the long hard 
hours of war industries. 

The essential labor force could be supplied without 
drawing upon the married women with children under ten 
according to the Bureau of the Census. Many women, 
however, do not agree with the Bureau’s assumption that 
older children, 10 to 15, need a mother’s care less than a 
younger child. Certainly children of all ages develop bet- 
ter with affection and careful guidance than without. But 
the war cannot be won unless some mothers take the 
places of men in production, and factors other than a 
child's age will determine which seek such employment. 
Some wives whose husbands have very low incomes may 
decide that their earnings will contribute more to chil- 
dren's well-being than their presence in the home. Affec- 
tion scarcely takes the place of food. 

The mothers who earn are thereby helping to win the 
war and making it possible for women with higher in- 
comes or less vigor to remain at home with their children. 
Nonearning homemakers, therefore, have some responsi- 
bilities for the care of the children of the mothers who take 
over the jobs of men. They should make certain that day 
nurseries and after-school care are available. Service at a 
nursery or playground to enable another woman to pro- 
duce arms is as much a patriotic duty as service in the 
motor corps. 

For the homemaker who takes a job, careful time man- 
agement is essential if wholesome family life is to be safe- 
guarded. But it is not a matter of her time alone; other 
family members should assume some homemaking respon- 
sibilities so that she will not carry two heavy jobs. The 
homemakers who do not take paid jobs also are finding that 


prewar time schedules can no longer be used. Tasks have 
multiplied; chores, such as canning, which had been 
handed over to industry have returned to the home. 
Mending clothes and equipment, gardening, making sim- 
ple meals attractive, shopping in markets with limited of- 
ferings—all these take more time than formerly. The 
shortage of paid household workers becomes increasingly 
acute as industry offers more jobs to women. While de- 
mands upon time for housework increase, women are giv- 
ing more hours than ever before to community war-win- 
ning enterprises, serving as block leaders for the Office of 
Civilian Defense, in Red Cross sewing rooms, as nurses’ 
aides, and the like. Living on twenty-four hours a day is 
impossible, if prewar housekeeping standards are main- 
tained. A re-evaluation of time uses and a selection of the 
essentials is quite as important for all families. Housekeep- 
ing must go on a war time footing along with industry. 

An important source of help on the homefront is the 
work of boys and girls still in school, but eager to make 
their contribution to victory. Their participation in such 
undertakings as the salvage campaigns has shown what 
they can do once their enthusiasm is enlisted. Many 
parents, however, have not organized the wartime tasks 
in homes in such a way as to challenge the interest of their 
children. Incidental jobs and errands are assigned, but a 
child is not given responsibilities that make him feel what 
he does is worth while. True, the responsibilities must be 
carefully chosen, in keeping with his age and abilities and 
a reorganization of customary practices may become nec- 
essary. A family council for discussing work programs 
will take more time than giving orders. But the time thus 
spent will bring many rewards in child development as 
well as work accomplished. 

The war thus lays heavy burdens upon the homemaker. 
She must guide her family in the wise use of money re- 
sources; she must safeguard their health; she must add to 
her many tasks at home the unpaid jobs of civilian defense. 
She or some of her sisters must take up the work of war 
production left by the men who have gone to war. And 
through it all, she must maintain her faith and courage so 
that she can help her family to accept whatever comes— 
small inconveniences and great personal losses; for she is 
the backbone of the country’s morale. She, as no other, 
can keep the will to win strong and steady in all the hard 
days ahead. The homefront soldier thus has large respon- 
sibilities but no homemaker would have them lessened. 
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Highlights of the Conference 


Women in a Changing World 


By NorMan §. HAYNER 
Professor of Sociology, University of Washington 


The role played by women has changed greatly in our 
own country since pioneer times. In the Pacific North- 
west the frontier is only three generations removed. 
Grandmother and Grandfather Davis reared eleven chil- 
dren on their Lopez Island ranch in the State of Washing- 
ton. Their home was also the post-office, the library, a 
house of hospitality for the traveler, the Sunday school, 
and the dispensary. Women came to do their sewing on 
the new Singer machine, and since the family possessed 
an organ, the musical association met there on Saturday 
evenings. But recently one of the grandchildren with her 
husband and two lively youngsters spent a summer in a 
Los Angeles kitchenette apartment. It was impossible to 
provide adequate recreation for the children in these con- 
gested conditions. This hotel existence, the noise and the 
Saturday night drinking parties, presented a contrast to 
the pioneer home. One result of the American trend to- 
ward “hotel homes” is that some women have become 
mental rovers. Like the hobos, they have gained their 
freedorn but lost their direction. 

Withdrawal of large numbers of young men from civil- 
ian life obviously influences the younger women of our 
country. A study of war-time dating patterns in a Uni- 
versity of Washington sorority suggests the following 
very tentative conclusions: less formality in dress; limited 
use of cars with a more liberal attitude toward mild “neck- 
ing” in sorority parlors; more finality about engagements; 
lower classwomen getting most of the dates; dates not to 
the same extent limited to fraternity men, but in incrreas- 
ing proportions with defense workers and service men. 

Entrance of millions of women into both war and civil- 
ian industry to replace men is another obvious effect of the 
war. The loss of parental guidance together with easy 


money from war jobs seems to be increasing both boy and 
girl delinquency in many centers of war production, includ- 
ing Seattle. An intensive study of 20 girl sex offenders 
coming to the attention of the King County Juvenile 
Court shows the following tentative natural history: (1) 
emotional conflict in the home leading to withdrawal from 
intimate association with the family group; (2) truancy 
from school in pairs—never in threes—at about the age of 
13 or 14; (3) contact with delinquent patterns through 
older or more experienced girls and probably through 
other channels; (4) gravitation toward a limited number of 
second class cafes and taverns in the downtown retail 
area; (5) progression from a “pick-up” by a service man or 
other male to a drink to a hotel room. 

In the past, according to Pearl Buck, American women 
have had privileges but not equality. The increasing ne- 
cessity for work by women, with the discipline and eco- 
nomic independence that regular employment brings, is 
probably the major factor in a definite wartime rise in 
status. 

The increasing services performed for the family by 
outside agencies give women greater freedom. Day nurs- 
eries seem destined to become as well-established as kin- 
dergartens. Government provision for family security is 
being augmented. Greater contributions by women to 
society may be expected in the future. 

After the war, there will certainly be withdrawal of 
many women from industry, but many will also remain, 
especially those whose husbands or potential mates are 
killed in the war. Undue competition for the attention 
of the men who return may mean sacrifice of some of the 
gains in status made by women during the war. 


Food in War Time 


By JENNIE ROWNTREE 
Professor of Home Economics, University of Washington 


In some instances a realization of the importance of nu- 
trition has had the unfortunate result of making people 
fear inadequacies under rationing. This fear has been a 
primary cause for hoarding. Well intentioned but mis- 


guided teaching and advice has been responsible for worry 
about dietary lacks. There has been much indoctrination 


of the slogan: “Eat these foods every day— 


One or more servings of meat or fish 
One serving of beans or cheese 
Citrus fruit or tomatoes 

One ounce of butter 

One quart of milk for every child.” 
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When suddenly a rationing system makes the daily quota 
of meat an impossibility and cuts cheese consumption, re- 
stricts the use of canned tomatoes and canned citrus fruit 
juices, people become panicky. 

This type of specific advice was given when there were 
agricultural surpluses and when the consumption of more 
food would have benefited many. Now they feel that meat 
substitutes are nutritionally inferior, and fear that their 
health may be undermined if legumes are substituted 
twice during the week. If there had been more nutrition 
education, they would be calmer now. 

Food waste in America is great in restaurants, institu- 
tions, army mess halls and homes. This is due in part to 
table and cafeteria counter waste. Vegetables particu- 
larly seem unpopular. 

Whole grains in bread and cereals have also been asso- 
ciated with health needs. Consequently white bread and 
refined cereals are preferred. Whole grains may also be 
associated in people's minds with poverty—the poor al- 
ways having been advised to eat them. White bread in 
America, like white rice in the Orient, indicates that one 
can afford to eat for pleasure, not merely subsistence. 

Lack of time, the hurried feeling in America, is evi- 
denced in food habits. Canned fruit juices are supplant- 
ing fresh fruits, probably because juices can be taken in 
two gulps as one rushes for the eight-fifteen. At any rate 
the high point value given canned juices was considered 
by many a major problem. 

Building up resistance to illness with good meals needs 
emphasis today. Giving the meals time and conditions to 
be digested and absorbed is even more important. A high 
strung emotional state means a tense intestinal tract, in no 
condition to absorb the mineral vitamins and other essen- 
tials contained in the food. The current popular practice 
is therefore to buy vitamin concentrates and take several 
times the daily requirement in order to insure a ion 
of some at least. 

Women might do wonders in improving American well 
being if their efforts were better directed. The “family” 
woman, the one whose first and last thought is centered on 
her own family and its needs, who seems to lack commun- 
ity consciousness, who thinks about rationing, food con- 
servation and victory gardens only in relation to her hus- 


band’s food foibles or her son’s allergy is the commonest 
problem. Her isolationism is dangerous to a democracy. 

Her counterpart, the “world saver,” the club enthusi- 
ast who constantly tries to give the community “‘a boost 
in the crisis’ and neglects her home is as bad an influence. 
There are fewer of this type. She advocates crab meat asa 
substitute for salmon and buys fresh tomatoes in March 
instead of canned. 

There is a third type who combines the best of both. 
She is a good cook, knows her family’s nutritional needs 
and has both economic sense and a democratic obligation. 
Rationing challenges her to maintain the same meal stand- 
ard as previously. Meat may be scarce but the family 
hardly senses the fact. Stews, meat pies, fish dishes, chow- 
ders, cheese soufflés, a variety of beans in new combina- 
tions are served with gusto. Hot breads with their high 
calories leave the family with little yearning for sweet 
desserts. 

Subsistence alone, however, does not satisfy her. She 
realizes that meals should be sustenance for souls. The 
simplest dinner is graciously served, the table is attractive, 
the family “dressed” to fit the occasion, noses powdered 
and aprons off, children’s faces shiny. From the beginning 
every member has been trained to tell the nicest and fun- 
niest happening of the day at the dinner table. Radio 
during dinner is taboo. Each is made to feel that his ideas 
are worth listening to. The character of the meal does 
“subtle homage to the diners.” Here is where community 
government and world problems are discussed. Here is 
where children sense that mother considers rationing as 
sharing, as democracy in action. Here is where they see 
that father submits cheerfully to foods that he really does 
not relish because mother says “A man isas old as his abil- 
ity to change his habits.” Here is where the idealistic child 
who would deny himself necessary food is shown how 
short sighted his sacrifice would be. If he should require 
the services of overworked doctors and nurses he would 
be a liability. 

If we are educated, not regimented, food can become a 
nucleus for training in democratic living. Our attitude 
toward food in war time will determine our attitude to- 
ward the new world order. 


Psychology of War Time 


By E. R. GUTHRIE 
Professor of Psychology, University of Washington 


War makes changes but only intensifies the problems 
of the family that have been gathering for a generation. 

We are handicapped in our attempts at solution by our 
own confusion about the nature of the family and the 


. values at which we should aim. Our notion of the ideal 


family is from a vanishing past in which the family was 
a very real and essential unit in the social structure. 
Whether we like it or not the reality is changing. The 
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home in the older sense is becoming less important. The 
entrance of women into industry and professions, the 
“technological unemployment” in the home brought by 
modern building and home appliances and the processing 
of foods and textiles, leave a minimum of necessary work 
to be done in the home. The movement of the American 
public into apartments and apartment hotels is a measure 
of the disappearance of the home as it is represented in our 
literature and thinking. 

The reality that we must now face is that children have 
lost their function in the home. No duties or training 
there encountered prepare them for their roles as adults. 

Organized play and to some extent education fail to 


meet the problem and become devices for “parking” chil- 
dren rather than devices for preparing them for life. 

If we assume that the home in the older sense will con- 
tinue to dissolve, it must be replaced by the development 
of new activities for children which as they participate in 
them brings about some actual preparation for their ulti- 
mate place in the community. 

Actual studies of the 24 hour activities of children 
would disclose an enormous social waste of time spent in 
killing time or in play that is senseless from the point of 
view of adult living. The war offers many opportunities 
for enlisting the interest of children in activities that have 
meaning and value. 


The Need for Recreation Now 


By SAMUEL HAIG JAMESON 
Professor of Sociology, University of Washington 


In its positive sense, national morale implies the main- 
tenance of optimism, courage, loyalty to the cause es 
poused, cheerful sacrifice of personal interests for the 
realization of the aims of the nation. Looking at the prob- 
lem squarely, national morale cannot be maintained with- 
out personal morale. 

Today, morale building throughout the country is 
hitched to a production “speed up” program. This is as it 
should be. Puritanic and pioneering predecessors of ours 
idealized the speeding up of work habits in their day. 
Everybody worked and worked hard to make the future 
life of posterity safer than that which the Mayflowerites 
had found. Even children before their teens pulled weeds, 
fed the pigs, herded the cattle, hoed the corn and helped 
in the harvesting of the crops. Life was really work on six 
days of the week of one sort, and work on the seventh day 
of another brand, for no one rested on Sundays, yet no one 
asked for time and a half or double time! Individually and 
collectively, this work-habit pattern has been imposed as a 
heritage upon our generation. 

The fundamental fact that the intensified system of 
struggle for existence has forced people into the factories 
and the shops must never be forgotten. No longer the 
erstwhile worker earns his livelihood out in the open; the 
open-air market place now has a roof; commerce and in- 
dustry alike have herded the independent workers to- 
gether within colossal buildings. The pioneers worked 
indoors with joy on Sundays having been outdoors for six 
days; we rush outdoors on the same day and flock indoors 
during the rest of the week. But because of the urge for 
the out of doors many of the activities indulged in tip 


over towards over-exertions and exercises which impede 
the productive capacity of the individual worker. Hence, 
at least theoretically, whether for the employer or the em- 
ployee, some “slowing down” of the pace outside of work 
period should have a salutary effect on the “speeding up” 
of collective production for war purposes. 

Because of its importance in national morale and hence 
in production, recreation should be chosen for its capacity 
to recreate both soul and body most effectively and with a 
minimum of fatiguing effort. Roller skating and bicycling 
(in lieu of motoring), gardening, dancing, amateur sports 
should all be judged by these criteria. “Spectatoritus,” 
at a professional ball game, movie, and radio should be 
balanced and to a large extent give place to the greater 
delight of creation. Even at the most amateur level, home- 
made dramatics, music and poetry liberate the spirit of 
play and sublimate both our antisocial and our self-de- 
structive impulses. We have come to depend upon 
“canned verse” in a greeting card and telegraph, thereby 
depriving ourselves and our offspring the fun of making 
our own. For long ages the Chinese have written poems 
for each other to mark special days just as a normal part 
of social intercourse. 

There is a deeper source of recreative power that all 
should turn to during these days of trial. Lin Yu Tang, 
heir of the wise heritage of China, watching our daily 
hustle and bustle, haste and waste, admonishes us that 
there is recreative power in serene reflection. The general 
decline of institutional religion and the unprecedented rise 
of personal religion during this crisis is, in this respect, 
most heartening and salutary. 
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Problems of Youth in War Time 


By DEAN NEWHOUSE 
Dean of Men, University of Washington 


Let’s make use of every agency, every organization, to 
plan recreation which is really fun for our boys and girls. 
I believe recreation is the one possible substitute for 
romance—which seems to be getting especially out of 
hand these days. 

Given concerted effort and time, girls can be led to see 
popularity and friendship with many boys as the stamp of 
success rather than the assurance that one boy is thor- 
oughly snared. If group recreation becomes the usual 
thing, a girl's ability to compete in games and sports, to 
converse and entertain, to break the ice among strangers 
can be made the standard of success, the road to prestige. 

Adolescence I believe is one long struggle for face, 
for standing, for prestige, acceptance, popularity. With 
skillful leadership some controls on standards of face can 
be established. More girls and boys can be brought to 
seek a relationship based on companionship, with fewer 
thinking of the desirability of being sweethearts. 

The problem of too much money appears to me to be 
comparatively simple of solution. Families aren't prosper- 
ous these days—they are trying to catch the wolf at the 
door for meat.—Why should one member of the family 
have money to burn? Let the youth pay for his board and 
room, laundry, clothes, sundries, doctor bills—on pay 
day! Let him buy war stamps to save for his college edu- 
cation after the war! 


Does he become too independent when he pays his own 
way? Independent, but not too independent, if he is 
really carrying his share of the family load. Certainly he 
will make mistakes; working among men he will acquire 
knowledge which we would protect him from. The apron 
string will be cut—effectively. But apron strings never 
made strong men. Not the least value of college through 
the years has been the requirements of time and place that 
the apron strings be cut. 

Youth’s independence may force parents to withhold 
their counsel until it is sought. If so, parents will be able 
to exert amazing influence over their children. With such 
influence, they can help the boy or girl shift to the job 
where slovenly work habits are not tolerated; they can 
temper the youth’s new knowledge with mature under- 
standing. They can perform the role of parents. 

I do not believe the family will disintegrate when the 
mother goes to work. The mother in our family works full 
time in a war production plant. Our eight-year-old daugh- 
ter and six-year-old son are neglected, by some standards. 
But we have never before been so happy or so healthy or 
so fond of each other. Our family has integrated, not dis- 
integrated. It appears to us to be not a question of the 
quantity of time we have together, but the quality of that 
time. 


Co-operative Play Groups 


By WorTH McCLurRE 
Superintendent of Schools, Seattle 


War emergency nursery schools are necessary, of course, 
as a realistic approach to the problems of caring for the 
children of mothers employed in war industries. The 
Seattle schools are co-operating with the war effort by 
expanding the nursery school program with the aid of 
federal funds. But we must never lose sight of the fact 
that the nursery school, when operated solely as a means 
of caring for children is not a final solution. Under normal 
conditions the nursery school should always be viewed as 
equally as important for parent education in child devel- 
opment as it is for the education of children. Every op- 
portunity it affords should be capitalized to help mothers 
become wise and resourceful in the home education of 
children. 

Because it does afford opportunity for study of child 


growth by the mothers themselves, I believe our co-opera- 
tive play groups will prove to be among the most sig- 
nificant educational developments the Seattle school sys- 
tem has contributed. It is true, of course, that the co- 
operative play group may not be a final answer either, but 
it is an approach to a final answer; for instead of taking the 
young child completely away from the mother for twelve 
hours a day, the play group mothers share in the growing 
experiences of their children. By helping to guide the 
play group activities they and their children grow along 
together at school as well as at home, and the family ties 
are strengthened asa result. This is what America wants, 
for the strength of the family is the strength of America 
herself. 
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Summary of Roundtables 


Marriage Counseling 


Chairman: Dr. Lawrence S. Bee, University of Oregon; 
Resource Persons: Mrs. Evelyn Millis Duvall, Director 
Chicago Association for Family Living, Dr. Robert Ruth- 
erford, Director Family Planning Center, Miss Alice 
Dealy, Seattle Family Society; Summarizer: Mr. Earl 
Dome, Seattle Y.M.C.A. 

The Roundtable readily accepted the importance of 
Marriage Counseling service, also its urgency due to the 
impact of the war upon long-standing marriage problems, 
but was concerned about the lack of awareness on the part 
of the public. The professionals, however, report there is 
no great demand for these services. The following findings 
were noted: 


1. That there is real need for recognition on the part of 
the public of the importance of Marriage Counsel- 
ing. To meet this need effective publicity, satisfied 
customers, marriage preparation courses, home eco- 
nomics courses, and community planning may help. 
With much preparation, a new generation may more 
readily seek marriage counsel. 


2. That marriage counseling seeks to help individuals 
develop the knowledge, skills and attitudes that 
make for wholesome marriage relationships. To 


achieve these goals, marriage counseling extends it- 
self into marriage education, sex education, parent- 
child relationships, community planning, serving not 
only individuals but training leaders and parents and 
advising institutions. 

3. That the clinical services in marriage counseling are 
often misunderstood, often resisted by individuals 
and states. Clinics have been closed and doctors 
fined. Public education regarding the problem is 
very difficult. It is also difficult to get clients to go 
voluntarily. 

4. That the changing status of women in industry and 
in military services demands a newer and more ade- 
quate concept of marriage. 

5. That communities should provide a center where 
parents, ministers, social workers, doctors and others 
may find out what resources are available; specialists, 
clinics, Family Planning, Family Society, etc. That 
such a center should represent the united planning 
of religious, educational, medical and social work 
agencies of the community. Each of these agencies 
has a contribution to make but there is great need 
to share the experiences and insights of different 
professions. 


The Changing Status of Women and Shifts in Family Relations 


Chairman: Miss Effie I. Raitt; Resource Persons: Dr. 
Norman S. Hayner, Mr. Oscar E. Whitebook, Miss Laile 
Eubank Bartlett; Summarizer: Mrs. Mildred Powell. 

The time of this group was given mainly to a discussion 
of the harmful versus the beneficial effects of women work- 
ing outside the home. It was the consensus (not unani- 
mous, however) that definite, regular work outside the 
home, either remunerative or non-remunerative, such as 
volunteer patriotic, religious, charitable or educational 
work, is of value not only to help in the national emer- 
gency, but also to the development of personality. 

This work, in the case of mothers of a family, should 
preferably be part time. Both sexes in the family should 
be trained both in school and at home, to share the home 
duties, thus releasing the mother for her contribution out- 
side. 

Such wives and mothers, it was felt, would gain in 
breadth of vision and mental stimulation which would add 
interest to their family contribution. They would also be 
benefited by the discipline of regular hours. 

The group felt, however, that great emphasis should 


be laid upon a possible loss in the intangible values: e.g., 
family training in wholesome patterns for human relation- 
ships, the sharing of mutual problems and confidences, 
hospitality and development of friendships, and most im- 
portant of all, training in the relationship with a Higher 
Power. It is not necessary for these to suffer if parents 
accept the challenge of new difficulties and the need of 
making minutes count to build things most worth while. 

This led to the discussion of whether the obstacles of 
working mothers, victory gardens, gas shortages, etc., 
would be allowed to remove the influence of the church 
from the lives of the children of this generation. 

Time was also given to the problem of a country crying 
for man and woman power and yet leaving untouched the 
vast numbers of older women whose time is comparatively 
free, and who are anxious to be of use on a part time re- 
munerative job—tremunerative particularly because of the 
influence upon the family, members of which will be less 
resentful of mother’s failure to wait upon them if her 
services are considered of sufficient value outside the home 
to deserve payment. In view of this, we wish to offer the 
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following resolution: 

Be it resolved that this conference call to the attention 
of the Federal Employment Service and the Washington 
State Employment Service the large numbers of older 
women who are free, capable and willing to work part 


Children 


Chairman: Miss Helen M. Reynolds, Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Supervisor, Seattle Public Schools; Resource Per- 
ons: Dr. Dorothy W. Baruch, Mrs. Frances W. Jonasson, 
State Dept. of Education, Oregon, Mrs. Juanita Williams, 
Head Teacher, University Nursery School, Dr. Virginia 
Lee Block, Child Guidance, Seattle Public Schools; Sum- 
marizer: Mrs. Louise W. Kiskaddon, Supervisor of Nurs- 
ery School Education, State Department of Education. 

Miss Reynolds opened the sessions with a statement of 
general objectives of the roundtable discussions; that is, 
informal presentation of problems of interest to this par- 
ticular group and discussion of these problems to such 
extent as time would permit. 

Problems were presented by each member of the group 
and were classified as follows: 


1. Problems Involving Mental Hygiene. 


a. How much should children be told about war and 
war activities? At what age lévels? 

b. Must we teach hatred to win a war? How should 
we handle feelings of hatred? 

c. How shall we direct the adolescent girl's atti- 
tudes toward uniforms? 


2. Problems of Education. 


a. How can we bring to parents realization that 
children from six to fourteen need special care? 

b. What kind of programs will appeal to children of 
employed mothers for 10 to 12 hours per day? 

c. What responsibilities can we give to children 
during these war times? 

d. How can we teach parents that child care cen- 
ters offer an important educational experience? 

e. What are the problems of the 6-12 age group; the 
adolescent; the pre-school child? 

f. How can we influence industry to co-operate in 
solving child-care problems? 


3. Problems of Agencies. 


a. How can we make generally available knowledge 
of what agency or agencies to approach for vari- 
ous child care services? 

b. How can mothers who desire them be reached 
with various types of counselling services; i.e. 
speech defects, abnormal mental traits, etc. 


4. Problems of Personnel. 


time, and that a special effort be made through immediate 
study of the field and through contact with employers to 
make use of this large reservoir of woman power. (This 
resolution was approved by the conference and sent to the 
agencies indicated.) 


in Wartime 


a. How can competent personnel to staff child care 
centers be located? 
b. How shall personnel be trained? 


Dr. Baruch launched a discussion of counselling meth- 
ods with the observation that many of the above problems 
indicate desires to make certain persons or groups do some- 
thing. 

Methods and illustrations of welfare and school coun- 
selling were presented by Miss Halliday and Dr. Block. 

It was finally agreed that effective counselling is pri- 
marily a matter of listening; that each person must find 
direction by talking through his own problem to the point 
of self-decision. Information and ideas should be made 
available to the person needing guidance, with full reali- 
zation on the part of the counsellor that acceptance of a 
particular course of action cannot be forced. Extreme 
cases may become matters for legal adjustment; that is, for 
the juvenile authorities. 

It was also agreed that information about community 
resources at their disposal should be made readily available 
to parents, possibly through teachers and through coun- 
selling personnel at industrial plants. 

Miss Reynolds introduced for discussion the problem 
of children’s fears and hatreds. Illustrations of war play, 
juvenile delinquencies and abnormal fears induced by war 
ideas were presented. 

The universality of feelings of hatred and fear was 
stressed, and a three-phase approach to the problem sug- 
gested: 


1. Admit that these feelings exist. 

2. Determine why the feelings exist. 

3. Having determined these origins, decide upon the 
method of handling manifestations of the feelings. 


Frustration, it was agreed, is a primary cause of acts of 
hostility and fear. Several sources of frustration germane 
to modern living were enumerated, among them being 
apartment life, city block life, conflicts of wishes and 
needs within the normal family group, conflicts of choice 
among members of the family. 

Play at “killing the Jap,” shooting and bombing, and 
instances of killing a goldfish and biting other children 
were cited as examples of emotional outlets for feelings of 
frustration. 

The point of view was taken that, since these feelings 
exist, an adult's attitude of censure or blame toward a 
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child’s hostile acts is detrimental to his total well-being. 
Nor should these acts be ignored. The adult’s procedure 
is to accept verbally with the child the reasonableness of 
his feelings and thezi to help him find an outlet which will 
not be hurtful to others in his group. It was conceded that 
the need for “emotional outlets” of one kind or another 
lasts as long as the frustration continues. In certain indi- 
viduals regressive behavior takes the place of aggressive 
behavior. 

Problems of extended school services for older children 
were briefly considered. Retarded development of this 
program was thought to be chiefly due to: 

1. Lack of realization on the part of parents of the ne- 

cessity for supervision for older children. 


2. Objections to fees. 

3. Exclusion of children of non-employed mothers. 
Recognition was given to the fact that compulsory 
daily attendance at a play center presents an initial 
handicap to the program. 


It was agreed that the following types of activity 
would contribute to the success of any after-school pro- 
gram: 

1. Self-directed activities. 

2. Workshop-type activities. 

3. Recreation activities. 

4. Boy and Girl Scout and Camp Fire activities. 

5. Real work of value to the community. 


The Family's Health 


Chairman: Mrs. Mary Gross Hutchinson; Resource Per- 
sons: Doctors Arthur E. Wade, Jennie I. Rowntree; 
Summarizer: Mrs. Margaret T. Hannay. 

The Roundtable on Family Health wishes to go on 
record with the following recommendations: 


1. That the first responsibility of the mother is to the 
family, and that, therefore, mothers of young chil- 
dren should not be encouraged to work outside of 
the home more than four hours daily. 

2. That studies be made of the school lunch needs of 
communities. That the school lunch be considered 
in relation to the other meals of the day, and 
planned accordingly, so that the total food needs 
may be supplied. Under present conditions it is 
believed that many children are getting no more 
than half the needed protective foods in the meals 
eaten at home. 

3. That a study be made of the effect which regular 
employment of Junior High and High School stu- 
dents has upon their health, and that necessary 
adjustments be made in order to safeguard the 
health of those students. Further, that educational 
guidance be given to help students evaluate health 
versus work, 


4. That there be a Health Council in each school, the 
principal serving as chairman, other members to 
include the school nurse, teachers, students and 


neighborhood representatives, and if possible a doc- 
tor and a dentist. The function of this Council will 
be to study the health needs of students and pro- 
mote the needed health program, which will in- 
clude every boy and girl in school. 

5. That, in view of the curtailment of medical service, 
due to doctors entering military service, there be 
more education of the public as to prevention of ill- 
nesses and home care of the sick. 

6. That parents be interested in the school health 
programs, to the extent that they be present at 
health examinations of their children, and assume 
responsibility for necessary correction of defects. 

4. That the community be made aware of the alarming 
increase in juvenile delinquency. 

8. That, in view of curtailment of transportation, and 
in the light of disintegrating forces, it is important 
to keep the family together in the home by means 
of adequate recreation. Recreation is also a com- 
munity responsibility, and should be studied ac- 
cording to available facilities, leadership and funds. 

9. That investigation be made of the absenteeism of 
parents in industry because of illness of children, 
particularly in relation to the health and welfare of 
the entire family. 

10. That the press, schools and all community organi- 
zations be used in carrying out the above recom- 
mendations. 


Family Life Education in the Curriculum 


Chairman: Mr. H. Reed Fulton; Resource Persons: 
Misses Margaret Warning, Eva Mae Leonard; Summa- 
rizer: Mrs. Nell C. Kantner. 
I. Discussion of Juvenile Delinquency. 
A. Truancy—on the increase, symptom of more seri- 
ous problems. 


1. Causes: a) lack of proper supervision in the 
home; b) job hunting; and c) those holding 
jobs are worst offenders. 

B. Thievery—on the increase. 

1. More ready money taken to school—a temp- 

tation. 
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2. Sometimes blame laid on new people—mixing 
peoples from all parts of the country. 
C. More irresponsibility in the home—on the in- 
crease. 


II. Should Family Life Education During the Emergency 
Be Our Concern and Why? 

A. Care should be provided for young girls (13-14- 
15) in their association with men in the armed 
forces. Parents have frequently been unable to 
take care of the situation. 

B. Army men feel youth should be trained in family 
life. 

C. Character and personality growth should be a 
prime objective of education as a basic contribu- 
tion to lasting peace. 

III. Suggestions for Units in Family Life Education. 
(Listed in order given, not in proper sequence for 
courses.) 

A. Consumer education. 

B. Getting along with others, e.g. personality devel- 

opment. 

Child care and development, using nursery 

schools as laboratories. 

Housing. 

Marriage preparation, including problems of first 

year. k 

Community responsibility. 

Nutrition and food preparation. 

. Selection and construction of clothing. 

Management of time. 


wht ES. 
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J. Social life in the home. 

K. Health—home care of the sick. 
L. How to select a movie. 

M. Courtship problems. 

N. Family relationships. 


IV. Suggestions for Possibilities to Make Training Avail- 
able to all. 

A. Correct the failure of the elective system to reach 
all boys and girls so as to see that they all receive 
this training. What can be discarded for this 
more essential teaching for living? 

B. Start the training in the nursery and elementary 
schools and continue through the high schools 
and colleges and adult classes. 

C. Family Life Education adult programs reaching 
mothers and fathers throughout the State. 


V. Two Major Principles in “Family Life Education”: 

A. The state curriculum should include a unit to 
prepare the individual to function adequately in 
family living. 

B. In addition, all teachers should be trained in a 
family-life viewpoint so that it may appear at ap- 
propriate points throughout the entire curricu- 
lum. 


VI. Recommendations. 
A recommendation was made to the State Depart- 
ment that it seek to develop ways and means of pro- 
moting family life education for all, to embrace edu- 
cation, in this area, for boys as well as girls. 


The Family and the Church 


Chairmen: Dr. Allan I. Lorimer, Mrs. Warner Muir; Re- 
source Persons: Reverends Josiah R. Bartlett, Mark K. 
McKee, Newton E. Moats; Summarizer: Mrs. Harold V. 
Jensen. 

The family and the church fellowship should have much 
in common. Why, then, has the church often not met the 
needs of the family and why has the family not supported 
the church and the church school? 

Is it that church schools and religious education 
programs are not what they should be because the 
adults in the family and the adult leadership in the 
church is not sufficiently interested to make the effort to 
understand the deep needs of the family—of children and 
young people? Perhaps, adults generally are too often in- 
different to the great personal and social need of humanity 
and fail to be the example that will be sufficiently inter- 
esting and challenging to youth. 

The church, too, has ofttimes been unrealistic and has 
dealt in theclogies and pious platitudes unrelated to pres 
ent life and society. 


How can the church do a better job of meeting the 
needs of the family? 


1. It must providea great challenging purpose, building 
brotherhood and understanding and co-operation in 
the great world family, to inspire consecration in 
adults and in youth alike. 

2. The church must build in persons a faith which sup- 
plies the necessary vision and power for individual 
growth, family well-being and international moral 
stability. 

3. The church must, if it is to be realistic, show a per- 
sonal interest in the family and really care about its 
needs. 

4. The church should provide opportunities for parents 
to understand what it is trying to do in religious 
education for the children and the place of parents in 
that program. 

5. The church should sponsor the best there is in the 
field of child guidance and family development and 
provide it in the atmosphere of the church. 
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6. The church should provide for personal counselling 
in all problems of life. 

. The church should be a place of worship. 

8. The church could and should be the agency which 
would lead out in helping the family units meet their 


needs and problems and at the same time preach and 
teach and exemplify the great possibilities of the 
whole human family living co-operatively in under- 
standing and love. 


Mental Hygiene and the Family 


Chairman: Miss Marjorie C. Rice, Secretary of Washing- 
ton Society for Mental Hygiene; Resource Persons: Doc- 
tors Edwin Ray Guthrie, Stevenson Smith and Mr. Dan 
Prosser; Summarizer: Dr. Marvin Reuel Schafer. 

The strength of the panel was the sensing of the prob- 
lem, its weakness that it did not sufficiently face the prob- 
lem of implementing the suggestions. The conclusions 
perhaps could be summarized under the following heads: 


1. The present crisis is not creating new problems 
nearly as much as it brings out disorganization already 
present. 

2. These “needs” and problems appear to be present 
in the current scene: 


. Need for a sense of security. 

. A higher degree of emotional stability. 

. Amore useful type of recreation. 

. Understanding of adjustments to be made by chil- 
dren coming into urban areas from rural communi- 
ties. 

5. Failure of the parent to see the new situations un- 

der which the child is being reared. 

6. The parent and the child do not define the need for 
education in the same way. 

7. To interpret to the child the meaning of the mother 
leaving him (leaving the home) and getting a job. 

8. To help the child determine his role. ‘Who is he, 
what is he—how much work does he do in a day, 
etc. 

9. Who shall accept responsibility—the family, the 

community as a whole, or specific institutions, etc.? 
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10. Need for more agencies where people can obtain 
counsel. 

11. Help the family to recognize its own resources. 

12. Everybody needs counselling, including the coun- 
sellors themselves. 


3. What are the resources within the community to 
meet the problem? 

1. Children show greater capacity for adaptation than 
parents. 

2. Parents tend to remain isolated while children 
“join up” and become identified with the local 
community (a variation on the pattern of the im- 
migrant of 1900). 

3. Youth organizations lack leadership. 

4. Newcomers do not know the resources of the com- 
munity. 

5. “Treatment” and educational agencies should get 
together. 


4. Differences of opinion were expressed in the follow- 
ing items but no solution of those differences was reached. 


1. Why do we make it so easy to leave the family, 
and for the femily to dissolve? Let us compel the 
woman to stay at home instead of inviting her to 
seek employment. 

2. The Federal and State governments are moving too 
rapidly in determining the role to be played by the 
adolescent. 

3. Whether there will be a dearth of jobs after the war 
for youth (or anyone else). 

4. Can counselling be done on a group basis? 


Co-ordinating Community Resources 


Chairman: Dr: Jesse F. Steiner; Resource Persons: Dr. 
Samuel H. Jameson, Mrs. Dale J. Marble, Miss Rae Kir- 
kendale, Mr. John H. Moore; Summarizer: Mrs. Katharine 
Woolston. 

The discussion in this group centered, for the most part, 
around the need of co-ordinating the resources of the Com- 
munity in the interest of children. There were members 
in the group from some smaller communities who asked 
for help in dealing with the problem of adequate super- 
vised play for the children. There was no Council of So- 
cial Agencies in this community and the particular dele- 


gate asked what could be done to organize her community 
to meet the need. It was felt that the discussion which 
followed would be applicable to both the smaller and 
larger communities. A great deal centered around the 
matter of representation and participation of the children 
concerned, if a play program was to be a success. Mr. 
G. B. Cole of the Y.M.C.A., at Puyallup, told how this 
was worked in his community where the children them- 
selves are on a council as delegates and they participate 
closely with programs which are planned. Both days at 
the Roundtable dealt with this problem and the problem 
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of delinquency and children's difficulties where the com- 
munity was not organized to give them opportunities 
which they need. There was also a very definite feeling 
that, with our community resources co-ordinated as they 


are at the present time, there is need for more planning 
with the people for whom the programs are being made 
rather than planning the programs for them. 


The Use of Family Resources in War Time 


Chairman: Mrs. Ruth Forrest, Portland Public Schools; 
Resource Person: Dr. Day Monroe, University of Wash- 
ington; Summarizer: Dean Velma Phillips, State College of 
Washington. 

Family resources include the personal factors of mental 
and physical health, abilities, relationships, and morale of 
the family—as well as time, energy, money, equipment, 
and housing. 

The first question raised was, “Do women increase the 
family financial resources by working outside the home?” 
Undoubtedly, families in which the breadwinner earns 
$900 or less will have to add to this in order to secure the 
necessary food, clothing, medical services, etc. At the 
same time, many women think they are increasing the fam- 
ily resources when, if they took all factors into considera- 
tion, the family would be ahead financially if the mother 
stayed at home and managed well what was brought in. 
There are also many intangible values to be gained by a 
mother’s staying in the home when she is needed to care 
for young children or adolescents. Today there is danger 
in putting too much emphasis on material and financial re- 
sources which often have little effect on real income and 
standards of living. This subject should be studied to pro- 
vide more specific data needed by the homemaker who has 
to decide whether work outside the home really adds to 
the family resources or not. It is up to her and her family 
to decide what to do, but accurate, objective studies could 
help them make a more intelligent choice. 

Many families today are having a difficult time making 
ends meet although they are making a good income. Some 
have been on a very low income or on relief and don’t 
know how to plan and use the new wealth. Others quit 
work just so that they will be paid off in order to secure 
money needed immediately. Then they have to go to all 
the trouble of securing another job just because they 
couldn't wait until payday for their money. 


“How can these various groups be helped to increase 
their present resources through more intelligent use of 
what they have?” They will not come out to lectures and 
discussion groups. Some are educated through the Home 
Economics courses in the public schools. This education 
is very practical in some cases, in others too theoretical. 
It does not reach enough homes at present. The Farm 
Security Division has done a fine job with the low income 
farm families by going into the homes and helping the 
whole family to make a money plan and keep accounts. 
The Agricultural Extension has through the home demon- 
stration agents carried home management educaticn to 
many homes in town and country. 

Since most of the money goes for food, the Nutrition 
Committees through block leaders could get scientific in- 
formation into many more homes. Consumer centers are 
helping in distribution of well prepared practical materials 
on planning, choosing, buying and using consumer goods. 
Personnel advisors in industry may offer financial advice 
which will prove beneficial to business as well as to the 
worker. Films should be prepared to help educate the 
family in war time to use its resources to the best advan- 
tage. Requiring more savings through buying of war bonds 
is necessary. Although some are cashing in their bonds, 
the facts show that only two or three per cent of bonds 
bought are returned. 

In order to conserve time and energy today, housekeep- 
ing standards should be simplified. The whole family 
should help, especially if the mother goes out to work. 
This demands careful planning so that everyone can con- 
tribute his fair share and enjoy doing it. Managing the 
mechanics of the household to achieve desirable standards 
with a minimum of friction increases the family resources. 

Planning in war time for use of family resources would 
mean more efficient use of time, energy, and money, as 
well as achievement of goals desired. 


Parent Education and Home School Relations 


Chairman: Winifred Hazen; Resource Persons: Mesdames 
K. G. Kern, L. C. Gilmour, W. M. Perry; Summarizer: 
Mrs. Cornelia Packer. 

Note: The members of this Roundtable excepting the 
Chairman and Summarizer were representing Parent 
Teacher Associations in Seattle and other cities in Wash- 
ington and Canada. 


I. Present Problems in Parent Education. 
A. Lack of leadership—capable leaders have gone 
into war jobs. 
B. Lack of interest in parent education. 
1. Parents do not feel the need of parent educa- 
tion. 
(Continued on p. 68) 
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The Pacific Northwest Conference 


By KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR, President 


“ALL OUT for war—yes—as long as 
that is necessary, but even in time of war—all out for last- 
ing peace” is the deeper will of our American people. 
This may be noted in all quarters, among young and old 
alike, as though they were saying, “Yes, that’s what we're 
really interested in—world brotherhood and international 
democracy.” But the prerequisites of true democracy on 
any scale, but especially if it is to be world wide, are citi- 
zens who are emotionally mature and strong enough to ful- 
fill the exacting demands of the democratic way in their 
daily lives. Rapidly accumulating evidence from many 
disciplines point to wholesome family life as the prerequi- 
site of such emotional maturity. 

The Chinese word for crisis, “wei chi” translated liter- 
ally means “dangerous opportunity.” The plight of the 
family in our war-torn world is exactly that. Will it suffer 
permanent injury, or possible disintegration in the present 
conflagration? Or will a stronger, finer concept and reality 
be forged in the fires? Responsibility for this forging rests 
with those who see the problem—and the time is short, 
for the race between destruction and new birth has al- 
ready begun. 

The widespread concern among educators, social work- 
ers, ministers, judges, and the lay public over what chil- 
dren are suffering in the present breakdown of family life 
may, and should, be exploited to the full for laying 
sounder foundations for the future. 

The policy of the National Conference on Family Rela- 
tions to open the deliberations of speciglists on various 
phases of family living to the public at large has been for- 
ward looking and most helpful—and a policy which the 
officers and executive committee of the Pacific Northwest 
Conference has adopted wholeheartedly. Organized five 
years ago by Professor Norman S. Hayner of the Univer- 
sity of Washington and a group of professors, social work- 
ers, and educators, two years ago it was opened to parents 
and other lay people and taken to Wenatchee in Central 
Washington the third year, and to Portland last year. The 
enthusiastic response of the six hundred odd who regis 
tered for the Conference on the Family ina World at War, 
held in Seattle, this year, March 25-27, 1943, was hearten- 
ing indeed to those who hold an ever increasing number of 
wholesome families to be the prerequisite of world de- 


mocracy. 

In the hope of building upon and extending this widen- 
ing interest, new members were added to the Local Execu- 
tive Committee which now includes representatives from 
the University of Washington, the Seattle Public Schools, 


the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the Family Life Education 
classes, the P.T.A., the Council of Social Agencies, the 
Family Society, and the Civilian War Commission. Be- 
ginning with its opening meetings last fall, ways of stimu- 
lating interest and of seeking a wider base for extending 
education and securing support, were discussed and devel- 
oped during several months. It was felt wise to work to- 
ward bringing to Seattle a national figure in the field, both 
for the very real inspiration, deepened insight, and broader 
perspective to be gained thereby, and because of the 
stimulus it would give to local interest and support. 

The committee was delighted when Mrs. Evelyn Millis 
Duvall, Director of the Chicago Association for Family 
Living, and Secretary-Treasurer for the National Confer- 
ence on Family Relations, promised to come if her travel 
expenses and a modest honorarium could be provided. 
This promise was gratefully accepted, in spite of the fact 
that exactly fifteen dollars was the total wealth in the local 
treasury, and the group set about raising the necessary 
funds. 

The most wholehearted support and co-operation came 
from members of parents’ classes in Seattle’s community 
program of family life education directed by the Seattle 
schools. Convinced of the personal and national impor- 
tance of better family living these women raised one hun- 
dred and thirty dollars in eight months by a festival, a 
theatre party, book fees from a lending library, and per- 
sonal contributions. 

The president and Steering Committee of the Western 
Washington Home Economics Association became inter- 
ested also and voted to combine their spring convention 
with the Family Relations Conference, and to contribute 
fifty dollars to its expenses. 

A P.T.A. officer suggested that local P.T.A.’s and 
other organizations be invited to contribute five dollars to 
the conference and to receive in return from ten to twenty 
tickets for their local members who would then be exempt 
from the registration fee of one dollar, entitling them to 
membership in the Pacific Northwest Conference on Fam- 
ily Relations and admission to all sessions of the confer- 
ence. This was acted upon and a circular describing the 
conference and the privileges of participating groups was 
sent to all Seattle P.T.A.’s, church women’s organizations, 
ministers, and a number of other educational and civic 
groups. Such a letter was sent also to all who had regis- 
tered at the conferences during the four preceding years 
and to all groups in western Washington, Oregon, British 
Columbia, and Utah who had indicated their interest in 
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better family living by requesting the services of Seattle's 
Consultant in Family Life Education. 

The response was gratifying. Sixty-three organizations 
contributed five dollars apiece, making a total of three hun- 
dred and fifteen dollars in addition to the one hundred and 
eighty dollars mentioned before. This preliminary budget 
made it possible to have printed programs and tickets to 
distribute and to insure expenses and honorarium, not 
only for the conference leader, but for Dr. Dorothy W. 
Baruch, author of the recent Parents’ Magazine prize 
book, You, Your Children, and War, and Parents and 
Children Go to School, books greatly appreciated by 
Seattle families. 

Thus the Pacific Northwest Conference brought from 
a distance two outstanding authorities on marriage, and 
the family and utilizing also the services of other national 
authorities residing in this region in organizing the pro- 
gram. Those who wrote they were coming from a distance 
were immediately included in the roundtables to give 
them a warm welcome, an opportunity to secure help and 
recognition and to contribute the freshness of an outside 
point of view. One hundred and thirty were included in 
the ten roundtable discussions which proved to be both a 
satisfying and stimulating part of the conference. Each 
speaker was assigned to one roundtable as resource person 
so that all who wished to follow up points made by ques- 
tions and discussion might have the opportunity to do so. 
No speeches were requested from roundtable members 
but all were urged to contribute when they had some- 
thing pertinent to say. All were urged to attend the same 
roundtable for both sessions to obtain fullest benefit from 
the group experience. Roundtable attendance varied from 
fifteen to sixty. 

An effort was made to provide an opportunity for in- 
formal fellowship and recreation as well as more formal 
educational experiences. The University of Washington 
kindly donated its buildings. One of the girls’ dormitories 
had been promised for housing but when the navy took 
over all dormitories, two sorority houses were secured in- 
stead. All meals were served in the College Commons. 
Through the courtesy of the Church Board, the opening 
meeting was held in the centrally located Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church to give all Seattle residents an equal 
chance to attend. 

Both evening meetings were followed by square danc- 
ing, the first night in the church dining room and the sec- 
ond in the University Women's Dance Studio. These 
evenings of hilarious release undoubtedly contributed to 
the high level of good cameraderie pervading the confer- 
ence, and several participants plan to follow suit when 
they get “back home,” encouraging whole neighborhoods 
of young and old to dance together. 

Active and efficient committees on ways and means, 
arrangements, registrations, reception, hospitality, tick- 


ets, exhibits, and ‘subscriptions, including forty committee 
members chiefly from the family life education classes and 
the Seattle Council P.T.A., carried the main load of ad- 
ministrative and clerical detail in the last busy days. A 
number of these women gave from eight to ten hours a day 
just before and during the conference, arranging tables for 
registrations, tickets, exhibits (with the help of the Par- 
ent-Teacher Room of the Seattle Public Librrary) informa- 
tion, housing, decorations and place cards at tables, and 
subscriptions to Marriage and Family Living. Due toa 
dearth of paid clerical help, a really heavy burden fell 
upon these workers and upon the regional officers because 
of needed correspondence with roundtable members, 
speakers, committee chairmen, and out-of-town delegates. 

Because of this rush of detail just before and during the 
conference and in the hope of extending membership 
throughout the Pacific Northwest, it was voted at the 
business session to expend excess funds upon a half-time 
clerk during the months immediately preceding the next 
annual conference. The financial statement (appended be- 
low) will indicate the amount available for such service. 
The same officers were re-elected for another year to give 
continuity to the program, but it is hoped that next year's 
conference may be held in another city to stimulate further 
interest. For the same objective new members of the ad- 
visory committee were chosen from different localities and 
staggering each other with one, two, and three-year terms. 
Also members of this committee agreed to hold them- 
selves ready to respond to calls from communities wishing 
their help and willing to pay their travel expenses. 

The present officers would make two recommendations 
for another conference: that at the end of the hour of 
roundtable summaries, which proved to be such a valuable 
part of the program, there be a period of thirty minutes of 
discussion by the whole assembled conference, and that 
this be followed by.a fifteen minute period for 2 written 
evaluation from each member regarding felt gains and un- 
met needs to serve as a guide for another year, just before 
the final, complete summary by the conference leader. 
Mrs. Duvall’s summary, charged not only with the aims 
and ideas but the feelings she had sensed in the conference 
members, followed by a moment of silence wherein each 
was asked to make his own evaluation and evolve his own 
purposes out of the conference experience, was particu- 
larly appreciated and closed the conference on a high note. 


Pacific Northwest Conference on Family Relations: 
Officers and Committees 
Presidents 
1939-1940—Dr. Norman S. Hayner, University of Wash- 
ington 
1940-1941—Miss Effie I. Raitt, University of Washing- 
ton 
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1941-1942—Dr. Samuel Haig Jameson, University of Ore- 
gon 

1942-1943—Dr. Katharine Whiteside Taylor, Seattle 
Public Schools 


Executive Committee, 1942-1943 


Dr. Katharine Whiteside Taylor, Dr. Norman S. Hayner, 
Miss Effie I. Raitt, Miss Edna M. Martin, Mrs. Dale 
J. Marble, Mrs. David J. Williams, Mrs. Guy Crum, 
Mrs. Charles G. Miller, Mrs. Clara Schweiso, Mr. 
Earl Dome, Mrs. Minnie E. Hagmoe, Mr. John H. 
Moore, Mr. Orville Robertson, Miss Helen M. Rey- 
nolds, Dr. Worth McClure, Superintendent Samuel E. 
Fleming. 


Committee Chairmen 


Ways and Means: Mrs. David J. Williams 
Registrations: Mrs. Charles G. Miller 
Reception: Mrs. Dale J. Marble 
Hospitality: Mrs. Joseph Bodenmueller 
Tickets: Mr. Oscar Whitebook 
Arrangements: Miss Effie I. Raitt 
Publications: Mrs. H. A. Campbell 
Exhibits: Mrs. Felix Stastney 
Subscriptions: Mrs. Margaret Story 


PROGRAM 


Central Theme: THE FAMILY IN A 
WORLD AT WAR 


THURSDAY, MARCH 25 


8:00-9:30 Opening Session , 

Presiding: Dr. Katharine Whiteside Taylor, Con- 
sultant in Family Life Education, Seattle Public 
Schools, and President, Pacific Northwest Con- 
ference on Family Relations 

“The Family ina World at War,” Mrs. Evelyn Mil- 
lis Duvall 

“The Need for Recreation Now,” Dr. Samuel H. 
Jameson, University of Oregon 

9:30-11:00 Square Dancing led by Mr. Lynn Russell, 
Church Dining Room 
Special Guests, Service Men from the U.S.O. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 26 


9:30-11:45 Morning Session 
Presiding: Dr. Jesse Frederick Steiner, University of 
Washi 
“Psychology of Wartime,” Dr. Edwin Ray Guthrie, 
University of Washington 


“Women in a Changing World,” Dr. Norman S. 
Hayner, University of Washington 
“Youth in a World at War,” Dean D. Newhouse, 
University of Washington 
12:15-2:00 Luncheon Meeting 
Presiding: Mr. Samuel E. Fleming, Seattle Public 
Schools 
“Food in War Time,” Dr. Jennie I. Rowntree, Uni- 
versity of Washington 
2:15-4:15 Roundtable Discussions 
1. Marriage Counseling 
2. The Changing Status of Women and Shifts in 
Family Life 
. Children in Wartime 
. The Family's Health 
. Family’s Life Education in the Curriculum 
The Family and the Church 
. Mental Hygiene and the Family 
. Coordinating Community Resources 
. The Use of Family Resources in Wartime (Satur- 
day Morning Only) 
10. Parent Education and Home School Relations 


Oo VT AY SY 


6:00-8:30 Dinner Meeting 
Presiding: Dr. Norman S. Hayner, University of 
Washington 
“Can War Marriages Succeed?” Mrs. Evelyn Millis 
Duvall 
“The Family and the Church,” Rev. Mary McKee, 
Fauntleroy Community Church 
8:30-10:30 Games and Square Dancing led by Miss 
Ruth Wilson, University of Washington 


SATURDAY, MARCH 27 


9:40-10:30 Presiding: Miss Linda Countryman, Presi 
dent Western Washington Home Economics 
“The Consumer in Wartime,” Dr. Day Monroe, 
University of Washington 
10:40-12:10 Roundtable Discussions. (Same as preceed- 
ing day) 
12:15-2:15 Luncheon Meeting 
Presiding: Miss Effie I. Raitt, Director, School of 
Home Economics, University of Washington 
“Children Face War,” Dr. Dorothy W. Baruch, 
Consultant on Women and Children, Regional 
War Manpower Commission, author of You, Your 
Children and War, Gold Medal, Parents’ Magazine 
“It Takes Both Home and School,” Dr. Worth Mc- 
Clure, Superintendent, Seattle Public Schools 
2:30-4:00 Roundtable Summaries. Presiding: Miss 
Edma M. Martin, Seattle Public Schools 
Conference Summary Whither Goes the Family? 
Mrs. Evelyn Millis Duvall 
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Financial Statement 


Pacific Northwest Conference on 





Family Relations 
Cash Received 

Balance on hand Fall of 1942.............. $ 15.00 
Contribution Family Life Classes, 1942-43 ..... 130.00 

Western Washington Home Economics Asso- 
CHOI. . «Khe as ba wed Dans Baxi eee 50.00 

Five Dollar Contributions from 63 Organiza- 
Pe Pe ey ree eee re 315.00 

Gate Receipts for Registrations—so¢ Single 
PO Ss. ans Ke SIGs RS 98.00 
Total $598. 50 








Expenditures 

Travel Expenses and Honoraria for Speakers... $420.00 
Printing of Programs and Tickets........... 55.21 
I Ms class <5 See bd bS SHER 12.06 
I te i's ss ae kdbiews 4.00 
Postage and stationery................05. 5.39 
NS ee eid as a vcvihaadhuoes 1.00 
Accompanist for Dancing................. 6.00 
Total $504.20 

Cash Received.............. $598. 50 

re 504.20 

Balance on hand......... $ 94.30 


Parent Education and Home School Relations 
(Continued from p. 64) 


2. Too many other calls on time. 
a. Red cross. 
b. Victory gardens. 
Shopping takes more time. 
. Household help not available. 
Mothers are working outside the hom>. 
Household routine complicated by split 
shifts. 


II. What Can We Do about It? 
A. How can we find the current needs in this field? 
1. Give time at P.T.A. meetings for study group 
chairman to talk about problems of families. 
2. Let homemakers talk about their own prob- 
lems. 
3. Send out questionnaire to determine needs and 
time for meetings. 
B. How to find leadership. 
1. Send questionnaires to teacher groups and 
business groups to locate new leaders. 
2. Provide training programs for lay leaders. 
C. Discover new ways of carrying on Parent Educa- 
tion. 


mean 


1. Make one meeting do for several things— 
study groups as a part of P.T.A. meeting or 
just before or after. 

2. Study group chairman work with Room 
Mothers to get teachers and mothers together 
for discussions. 

3. Individual counselling. 

4. Concentrate study in three days—2 to 4 hours 
a day. 

a. Publicize by penny postcards, newspaper, 
P.T.A. 

b. Time 10-11:30 A.M. and 3:15-5:00 P.M. or 
8-10 P.M. 

5. Use schools as War centers during summer— 
canning and sewing centers for trailers and 
housing areas—parent education parallel with 
work, 

III. Accept Reality of War Situation. Group work may be 
smaller, fewer groups. New kinds of programs 
must be planned. 


A. Recognize that one or two successful groups can 
be a real source of community growth. 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional and State Conferences 


National Conference on Family Relations —Acting in 
conjunction with the organizations scheduled to meet at 
the same time in Cleveland, the National Conference 
abandoned its meeting on “Marriage in War Time” in 
order to cooperate with the Office of Civilian Defense 
in the contraction of passenger movement during the war- 
time-emergency. 

An excellent program had been prepared and a repre- 
sentative audience had been assured from not only the 
middle west but also the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and 
the South. The Committee on Local Arrangements, 
Gladys Gaylord, chairman, and the Committee on the 
Sunday Evening Program, E. Dana Brooks, chairman, had 
worked efficiently and had interested large groups of 
people in Cleveland in the meeting. 

The members of the Conference will, however, have an 
opportunity to read in the November issue of Marriage 
and Family Living leading papers that were to have been 
given at the Conference. 


British Columbia Committee on Family Relations.— 
Judge Helen Gregory Mac Gill of the Vancouver Juvenile 
Court and secretary of the British Columbia Committee 
visited the National headquarters in Chicago in July. 
She reported upon her recent conferences with the leaders 
of the Pacific Northwest Conference concerning the needs 
of students and dealing with the problems of the increase 
in girl delinquency in the early teens and with the late 
closing and early opening of school, particularly, as it 
effects children who do not go out on the farms to work 
and have their time unoccupied and unprovided for. 


Meetings and Events 


Bradford Junior College-—Lester Dearborn, Counsel- 
ling Service, Boston, during the spring gave two lectures 
on the Hygiene of Reproduction to the Freshmen and one 
lecture to the Seniors in the Marriage and Family course, 
Dorothea Beach, instructor. His four days were filled 
with individual counselling. 


Conference on Conservation of Marriage and the Family. 
—The second annual conference was held at the Nerth 
Carolina College for Negroes, with Gladys Hoagland 
Groves, director, April 14. Addresses were given by 
Ernest R. Groves on “Why Plan for Courtship and Mar- 
riage?”; by Maurice Greenhill, M.D., on “Family Prob- 
lems,” and by Mrs. Elwood Street, on “Wartime Problems 


of Young People.’ Round tables and forums were held on 
“Youth Under College Age.” 


High School and University Cooperation.—A successful 
panel discussion on High School relationships to Marriage 
and the Family was held by members of the Family class 
in James Millikin University at Bethany High School, 
March 25, E. S. Boyer, instructor. 


Institute for Family and Child Care Services. —Vassar 
College held its second War Institute July 1-30. The In- 
stitute was planned for persons participating in their 
community's war effort, either in a professional or a volun- 
teer capacity. Workshops were offered in community 
organization, child care, out-of-school programs, personal- 
ity development and preparation for service in China. 


Paternity: Admissibility of Results of Blood Grouping 
Tests.—The parties to this proceeding separated in Sep- 
tember 1940. Twelve months later the plaintiff's wife 
gave birth toa son. The plaintiff's husband then filed suit 
for divorce on the grounds of adultery, alleging that he 
was not the father of the baby born in 1941. The case 
was heard in the Supreme Court, Monroe County, New 
York. 

At the trial, the plaintiff denied having had sexual 
intercourse with the defendant after the separation in 
1940. The defendant, on the other hand, testified to the 
contrary. During the pendency of this action, the plaintiff 
was granted an order, under section 306a of the Civil 
Practice Act, requiring the defendant to submit the child 
to a physician appointed by the court, who made a blood 
grouping test of the blood of the child and the plaintiff. 
The physician testified as to his qualifications and experi- 
ence and as to the advance of medical science in this field 
and then stated that, from the examination of blood which 
he made, the plaintiff could not possibly have been the 
father of the child born to the defendant in 1941. 

To deny to the plaintiff a decree in this action, the court 
said, would be tantamount to a holding either that the 
testimony of the physician was not worthy of belief or 
that the procedure for a blood test authorized by the Civil 
Practice Act is futile so far as having any probative value 
is concerned. No testimony was offered to impeach the 
physician's credibility or his ability and standing as a 
physician. He was selected by the court as a physician of 
experience qualified to make the tests. 

In view of the circumstances of the case, the court felt 
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justified in giving the testimony of the physician full 
weight. Accordingly, the defendant's motion to strike 
out the testimony of the physician was denied and the 
plaintiff's prayer for absolute divorce was granted.— 
Schulze v. Schulze, 35 N.Y.S. (2d) (N.Y., 1942)—From 
Journal American Medical Association. Dec. 5, 1942, or 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, Jan.-Feb., 1943. 


Premarital Examination Law.—Governor Dewey on 
April 13 signed the bill passed by the New York legisla- 
ture to permit persons intending to be married to obtain 
the license from any town or city clerk instead of from the 
clerk in the community where the woman resides. The 
law will strengthen statutory provisions relating to re- 
quired statements that the applicants have undergone 
serological tests. Applicants for marriage licenses must 
submit a statement from the physician giving the name 
and address of the applicant, stating that the serological 
test for syphilis was performed, the date the specimen 
was taken and the name and location of the laboratory. 


Rehabilitation of Venereal Disease Carriers.—Thirteen 
hospitals for rapid treatment and rehabilitation of women 
who have become carriers of venereal disease to the armed 
forces are now Operating. Eleven thousand patients will 
be treated in these hospitals this year, and other hospitals 
will be opened later. ae 

This program has been developed by the U. S. Public 
Health Service in cooperation with the FWA, the WMC, 
the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Service and 
state and local health department with funds under the 
Lanhan Act. 

Surgeon General Thomas Parran states, “Our great 
objective now is to reduce the spread of syphilis and 
gonorrhea among our soldiers, sailors and war workers. 
Our best chance of success is to treat the people who are 
spreading infections and render them noninfectious as 
quickly as possible.” 

The typical patient may be a young professional prosti- 
tute, misguided teen-age girl, unmarried or deserted 
mother with no means of support and no skill, a “call 
girl,” “B-girl,” or a neurotic or psychotic “good-time 
girl.” After conviction, she may choose treatment in jail 
or in one of the hospitals. In the latter case, sentence is 
usually suspended. The girl comes to the hospital, not as 
one sentenced to a penal institution, but because she will. 
There she is likely to remain two months, during which 
time she receives exhaustive medical and psychiatric 
treatment as well as vocational guidance in an effort to 
reduce “revolving door” failures. 


The University of Illinois—A graduate course is being 
experimentally offered this summer, June 14-August 7, 
on Research in Education for Marriage and the Family. 


It is calculated to provide resource materials for teachers 
and counselors in high school and college and for especially 
interested professional people, such as ministers, at- 
torneys, physicians and those preparing for these profes 
sions. 


Recent Publications 


The Catholic Family Monthly.—The May issue con- 
tains articles by Edgar Schmiedeler on “Proposed Activi- 
ties for National Family Week,” a statement on marriage 
and the family prepared by the Catholic Committee on 
National Family Week, by Auleen Bordeaux Eberhardt 
on “Young Mothers and Their Country,” and by Gen- 
eral Giraud explaining the fall of France. 


Children in War Time.—The Children’s Bureau has 
prepared a bulletin on juvenile delinquency, now avail- 
able, which is a guide to community responsibility. In 
the April number of the National Parent-Teacher, James 
H. S. Bossard, writing on “The Service Man and the 
Adolescent Girl,” concludes that “the problems of adoles- 
cence in war time are the normal problems of adolescence 
stepped up by the tempo of war.” In the May issue, 
Martha W. McDonald, psychiatric service advisor, Di- 
vision of Research in Child Development, Children’s 
Bureau, writes on “Whose Responsibility?” 


The Family.—In the April issue Jane M. Hoey, writing 
on “Conservation of the Family Values in War Time” 
points out that social workers and lay groups are learning 
through the pressure of this emergency to work more 
effectively together. Mabel Rasey, analyzing the work of 
a marriage counselling project in the Family Welfare As- 
sociation, Milwaukee, concludes that successful treatment 
involves defining the problem and accepting it with the 
client; the examination with the client of some of the con- 
scious or near-conscious causes underneath the difficulty, 
thus creating awareness of the correction needed or the 
goal desired; and the actual re-education process in which 
the client needs the wise and patient help of the counselor. 
In the May number, Fritz Schmidl analyses the values of 
the Rorschach Personality Test as an instrument in case 
work treatment. In the June issue, Eleanor Clifton dis- 
cusses “Some Psychological Effects of the War” and B. E. 
Astbury writes on “Interviewing after Air Raids.” 


Journal of Social Hygiene. —The February issue was de- 
voted to Social Hygiene in War Time. In the March issue 
leading articles were by Ray Lyman Wilbur on “A Volun- 
teer Health Organization”; by Charles P. Taft on “We 
Can Win the Fight for Fitness”; and by Thomas Parran, 
M.D. on “Fitness for Freedom.” The April issue was de- 
voted to venereal disease control in war time. 
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Outstanding Books for Parents—The seventeenth an- 
nual award for outstanding books for parents appearing 
in 1942 has been announced by Parents Magazine. Two 
medals were awarded to Mrs. Anna W. M. Wolf for Our 
Children Face War, Houghton Mifflin Company; and to 
Dorothy W. Baruch, for You, Your Children and War, 
D. Appleton-Century. 

Receiving honorable mention were Keep Them Human, 
by C. Madelaine Dixon (John Day Co.); Children Have 
Their Reasons, by Ruth Wendell Washburn (D. Apple- 
ton-Century); Making the Most of Your Personality, by 
Winifred V. Richmond (Farrar and Rinehart); Under- 
standing Your Baby, by Lois R. Schulz and Mollie S. 
Smart (Sun Dial Press); Children’s Centers: A Guide for 
Those Who Care For and About Children, Edited by Rose 
H. Alschuler (William Morrow and Co.); Adventure in 
American Education, Vol. 1, “The Story of the Eight 
Year Study,” by Wilford M. Aiken (Harper and Bros.). 


Psychological Aspects of Evacuation.—In the July- 
October 1942 issue of the Sociological Review Mary Rav- 
den, in an article entitled “The Importance of the Family,” 
analyzes the materials in the various studies of evacuation 
in its effects on individual members of the family. She 
concludes “only on healthy family relations can real civi- 
lization be built.” 


Personal Notes 


David M. Fulcomer, Brothers College, Drew Univer- 
sity, has accepted a position as an assistant field director 
in service Overseas with the American Red Cross. 

Norman E. Himes, formerly professor of sociology and 
author of several books in the field of marriage, the family 
and population, was commissioned a major in the Army 
on March 9, 1943. He is stationed in the Office of the 
Surgeon General of the Army, Washington, and is as- 
signed to edit some of the volumes of the medical history 
of the war. 

Florence Holmes, University of Delaware, has pub- 
lished two magazine articles this year on “A Democrati- 
cally Planned Marriage Course,” February, Journal of 
Home Economics, 1943, and “Building a Personality-‘Score 
Sheet in Family Relationships,” Practical Home Econom- 
ics, May, 1943. 

Dr. Lillien J. Martin, former professor of psychology at 
Stanford University and an outstanding pioneer in the 
field of old age counselling, died in San Francisco on 
March 27 at the age of gr. 

Dr. Chloe Owings presents “Our Children at Home,” 
a radio program in which she interviews every Thursday 
morning a Pasadena parent (Station KWKW, 10: 30). 

Mrs. Urania Rauter, lecturer in social hygiene, Mil- 
waukee Health Department, is a script writer and com- 


mentator for “The March of Health,” a weekly public 
service radio feature of the Milwaukee Health Depart- 
ment (Station WTMJ). About once a month the broad- 
cast deals with a social problem. Other programs are on 
different phases of public health. 

Mrs. Frances Bruce Strain is the author of a new book, 
“Your Child, His Family and His Friends,” published by 
D. Appleton-Century. 

Mrs. Bonnie Turner, Savannah, Georgia, active mem- 
ber of the National Conference on Family Relations, 
visited in July with the officials of the National Confer- 
ence in Chicago. 


Reports of Research 


Kennedy, Ruby Jo Reeves. Premarital Residential 
Propinquity and Ethnic Endogamy. American Journal of 
Sociology, March, 1943, 48, No. 5, 580-584. 

In 1931, practically two-thirds of all New Haven resi- 
dents “getting married in that city lived within twenty 
blocks of one another.”’ In 1940 there was an increase of 
12 per cent in this phenomenon. Italians and Negroes 
have proven to be highly propinquitous in their mate 
selection. For every group except the Negroes there is a 
decline in the number of marriages between persons living 
more than twenty blocks apart. 

Negroes, Jews and Italians rank highest in propin- 
quitous marriages of less than twenty blocks, while 
Poles, Irish, British-Americans, and Germans have much 
higher proportions of marriages of persons living more 
than twenty blocks apart. For the latter four ethnic 
groups and their growing tendency toward propinquitous 
marriage, it is suggested that this may be due toa tighten- 
ing of social and residential barriers between the various 
nationality groups in the city. Nearly 75 per cent of those 
marrying within New Haven “chose mates residing in 
similar types of neighborhood. Very little intermarriage 
(5.7 per cent) occurred between areas markedly dissimilar 
in social, economic, and cultural traits.” 


Nelson, Lowry. Intermarriage among Nationality 
Groups in a Rural Area of Minnesota. American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, March, 1943, 48, No. 5, 585-592. 


This study of 885 families of Wright County, Min- 
nesota, approximates 20 per cent of the farm population 
of that county in 1940. Ten numerically important na- 
tionalities were considered. Results indicate that there 
is a tendency toward intermarriages in rural areas among 
the nationality groups of northern and central European 
origin. Finns, Germans, Poles, and Swedes show this 
trend in the order named. According to Nelson our 
“melting pot” theory needs to be revised, for many of 
the nationalities have settled in small geographical centers 
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_and are continuing to intermarry, thus preventing com- 
plete assimilation by the “outside” Americans. Nelson 
suggests that instead of the “melting pot” amalgam of the 
diverse nationality groups, “we have something which 

might better be described as ‘soup.’ The basic ingredients 

of the ‘soup’ are still distinguishable, although each in- 
gredient has contributed something to the whole.” 


Ramsey, Glenn V. The Sex Information of Younger 
Boys. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, April, 1943, 
13, No. 2, 347-352. 

In this research Ramsey uses the same subjects as re- 
ported in The Sexual Development of Boys (abstracted 
below), but this time is concerned with: the nature of the 
sex information of these 291 boys; the ages at which they 
acquired their information; their sources of information; 
and their sex vocabularies. 


According to this study, by the age of fourteen over’ 


95 per cent of the boys “knew about the origin of babies, 
masturbation, intercourse, and prostitution”; over 86 per 
cent had knowledge of contraceptives; and approximately 
60 per cent had some information about venereal diseases. 
These data “indicate that any program of sex instruction 
which is designed to provide the initial information for 
a boy, must reach him well before the onset of adoles- 
cence.” As far as source of sex information is concerned, 
approximately go per cent of boys acquired their informa- 
tion from male companions “or their own experience.” It 
is interesting to note that only 13 per cent of the boys 
“rated their parents’ efforts in sex education as fair or 
adequate.” In a lis: of thirty-three words covering sexual 
biology and sexual behavior the boys indicated that they 
had a very “limited vocabulary of standard terms about 


” 


sex. 


Ramsey, Glenn V. The Sexual Development of Boys. 
The American Journal of Psychology, April, 1943, 56, No. 
2, 217-233. 

The data presented in this study were drawn from com- 
plete sex histories of 291 pre-adolescent and adolescent 
boys. The personal interview was the method employed. 
The ages of the boys ranged from ten to twenty years, 
85% of them falling between twelve and sixteen years. 
Five of the boys were negroes. The study is concerned 
with the physical and behavioral sexual development of 
these boys. The factors considered under physical de- 
velopment are: nocturnal emissions, growth of pubic hair, 
change of voice, first ejaculation, breast knots, and the 
“erotic and non-erotic stimuli to which these boys 
responded.” The items reported under behavioral de- 
velopment are: masturbation, heterosexual activities, 
homosexuality, animal relations, and total sexual outlets. 

First ejaculation, pubic-hair growth, and voice change 





all occurred between the ages of ten to sixteen; respective 
median ages were 13.8, 13.6, and 13.4 years. Approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the boys had experienced nocturnal 
emissions by eighteen years. Fear, excitement, or other 
emotional factors were instrumental in causing about 50 
per cent of the boys from ages ten to twelve to have erec- 
tions. 

Over go per cent of the boys reported engaging in 
masturbation in some form or other “before or soon after 
the onset of adolescence.” By the age of eighteen, ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the boys had “petted”; and 
44 per cent had heterosexual intercourse “with frequen- 
cies ranging from one to several hundred times.” Ap- 
proximately 38 per cent of the boys had pre-adolescent 
homosexual experience. “Masturbation, nocturnal emis- 
sions, petting to climax, heterosexual intercourse, homo- 
sexual relationships, and animal contacts were reported as 
sexual outlets for these boys.” 


Winch, Robert F. The Relation Between Courtship Be- 
havior and Attitudes toward Parents among College Men. 
American Sociological Review, April, 1943, 8, No. 2, 164- 
174. 

This research attempts to indicate how engaged and 
married persons “differ with respect to certain personality 
factors from the unmarried, non-engaged group in the 
same population.” The study centers about the intensity 
of parent-child relationships and the effect upon so-called 
“normal” courtship behavior. The term “courtship be- 
havior” is interpreted generally “to designate opposite- 
sex-pair relationships between men of the group studied 
and women of their acquaintance.” 

In March, 1941, a group of 435 college men were asked 
to check the degree of their courtship behavior on an 
eight category scale running in an order of decreasing de- 
gree from “married” on through to “no dating.” Winch 
suggests that love and hostility toward parents be thought 
of as “opposite ends of a single axis.” Two types of ques- 
tions are used to measure love-hostility:1. the direct ques- 
tion concerning the subject’s expressed feeling toward 
each of his parents, and 2. the indirect question involving 
assumptions of the author. Variables other than love- 
hostility considered are: intensity of the subject's feelings 
of love or hostility; fluctuations, or ambivalence shown in 
the degree of love for the parents; parental dominance; 
and parental submissiveness. Results indicate that there 
isa slight tendency for the mother-son relationship to have 
greater importance in influencing courtship behavior than 
the father-son pattern. The author admits that there is a 
lack of clarity in the data, but he believes that this study 
not alone demonstrates the difficulty but “also the possi- 
bility of dealing with the categories of an introspective 
social psychology in such fashion that observations can be 
qualified and subjected to statistical analysis.” 
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